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In communicating professionally with .each other or in setting up 

♦ 

programs and syllabi in isolation,' we are hampered by knowing little about 
the applicability of others * theories or research findings to the ptarticular 
student populations we ourselves may be teaching, and we have no standards 

♦ 

of Cv3iiq;>arison , We have quantitative entrance scores like the SAT's, but 
no widely accepted measurements of student achievement at the end of the 
freshman year or thereafter, and our holis.tic scores only measure students 
relative to each other on the same campu^ and relative to their own earlier 
achievement. Consequently, we have little way even of talking about our 
students* growth in comparison to that of different student populations 
taugKt in different programs at other colleges. As Mina Shaughnessy has 
reminded us, for example, we know little about the stages of growth of , 
the adult beginning .writer or whether "remedial" writers on one campus 
resemble those on another campus . And yet program directors and teachers 
constantly mus^t make leaps in the dark in deciding about the relative 
merits of different programs, teaching methods, or texts. Outside 
influences like budget cuts or faculty loads often limit our options and 
force us to choose between two options when we would prefer to have both, 
l^til we know with much greater certainty how writers learn, until com- 
position teachers have much greater prestige both within our profession 
and Without , and until we find our way out of recurring econpnlc crises , 
we are likely to have to live with reduced options and painful choices. 
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Though our leaps in the dark nust ultimately be informed by the sort 

• ■ L 

of basic, exploratory research doae by a Mina Shaugnessy or Janet Emig, 
vhttcf we eoab to make practical decisions, we often need a second kind of 
research. While the first kind asks an open-ended, exploratory question 
(such as, what is the nature of the basic, writing student's errors?), the 
second kind asks questions like, will my students profit more from X or Y».. 
given that I cannot choose both? This sort of research might be characterized 
by the recent studies of sentence-combining that compare the progress of a 
control group and an experimental group in order to decide upon the merit . 
of the experimental method. I would like to describe some of the difficult 
choices I have been involved in, how my own and others* research does and 

ddea not help inform those decisions*, and some theories and questions I 

" ♦ * 
am left with. 

In 1972 we at Eastern Connecticut State College dropped our required 
freshman c position course in response to annual budget cuts, a growing 
student body, and limited staff. We reinstated a required course in 1975 
by staking a trade-off: we teach seven-week rather than full semester 

♦ * 

courses, but we have no more than fifteen studeni:8 per course with a 
student intern in each class to help provide feedback to the freshmen 
writers. Each instructor thus has an average student load of 2^ tp 30 
students a semester without ever having more than 13 to 15 at one time. 
Each week we have one large lecture-demonstration section on very basic 
rhetorical skills (teaching by example the topic sentence, etc.) and two 
small sections for writing » immediate feedback; and rewriting* Individual 
inatryctors are free to replace the small group meetings with tutorials 
and often do so at least once a week« We restrict ourselves to the 
paragraph, bu\ ask students to rewrite their paragraphs as many times as. 
it' takes for them to be acceptable. Though we at first required and later 



ttOrftXy reeomiieaded that they read a brief handbook; we have not fomally * 
spent tine on gramnar, preferring instead to deal individually with 
problens as they arise. • More recently w4 have squeezed in some eentence- 
conblnlng practice, but only Irregularly and etelectically Our one large 
class per week and weekly staff meetings insure a great degree uniformity 

. )A subject material, though not in teaching style. ' 

Our student average Is below the national average in quantifiable 
language skills but above the kind of remedial group likely to^e fpund 
In an urban, open-admissions class. (Students- enrolling in the freshoan 
class o£ 1977-78 had a mean SAT-Verbal score of 397 and a TSWE of 40.9.) 
In the first week of class after being shown what a topic sentence is, 

'Students are likely to write a paragraph like the following (an actual 

saiqple with spelling errors , etc . removed) : 

When I arrived at Eastem.Xmy first impression of the school 
was that it was unorganized. Everywhere I walked I noticed long 
. lines of people waiting to be served, then being Jt^li to go to 
another office because they were in the wrong line for all this 
time.' Even the people working in the offices were unsure where 
the line of people should go to be helped. All of this confusion 
sent students wandering all over the halls. When I think of 
that first day now, I realize that it was the beginning of school 
and usually there is much confusion on the first day. 

Though the typical first paragraph contains a sprinkling of spelling, 

punctuation, or syntactical problems, the more stx(iking probletns are 

usually lack of focus or specificity* After fairly b^sicxand simple 

rhetorical instmction (the topic sentence^ an understanding of the 

difference between generalization and specifics ^ some concept of order , 

some knowledge of transition devices) and constant writing and rewriting^ 

our students do seem to improve in seven weeks « 

After the first three semesters of the program ^ wc decided to evaluate 

what we were doing in order to decide whether our initial » economically 

Motivated compromise between a full semester course and small* class size 

4 
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had^vork«d>. Our first 'testing deviop'wad the Test of Standard Written 

English which we decided to use betause it is .reported along with the 

^entering SAT scores, thus provJ^ding an economical placement device for 

every student, and beqiuse a colleague had found the TSWE correlated 

2 

highly with our holistic judgments of our students. We found that, 

despite our lack of formal attention to Standard English, our students ■ 

do improve on those skills measured by the Test of Standard Written 

English. Since we wanted to know wh^t their growth showed about our 

program, however, I tried using as a. standard of comparison the TSWE 

resuHs reported by Hunter Breland in his study of TSWE reliability at 

3 

four other colleges. 

Our TSWE results (see Table 1) when compared to those from five 
regular composition courses at Breland *s four colleges look quite good. 
The ECSC students* average increase of ^yer four points was statistically . 
significant (t-test, p^ .001), and in Repeated testing with other groups 
(of over one hundred students each time) we have always found a gain of 
over four points. Moreover, our students* gains are greater than 

the gains ranging from +.92 to +2.48 at the other colleges. 

However, since our students started further behind, they ought to gain 
faster, and the TSWE is not really meant to work so accurately in the upper 

A 

ranges as in .the lower. But if ECSC^students with entering TSWE scores 
of 45-49 and those with scores of 50-59 are separated from the rest, even 
their scores are respectable. Our group with a 47, ?1 pre-course average 
raised their average +2.68 in seven weeks while the group with a 53.33 
entering average ^ised their average +1.07. Thot-gh Breldnd's data arc not 
broken down in such a way as \o allow comparison of the other groups with 
scores in these two ranges, the fact that colleges P, g, and R — with 



eatdHng loeans In the range of 44->52 <--* ill experienced gains lower than 
these suggests that the ECSC gains cannot be dismissed simply because we 
had more poor students. Even our abler students* scores r^e. 

The ECSC gains in TSWE scores are further substantiated by a second 
set of figures the gains in nunber of words per T-unit between pre- 

and post-es^y exans* One set of T-unit counts for 117 students in a 

session without formal sentence-combining (all students writing on the 
same, fairly simple topic) shewed an average gain of +1.39 words per T-unit, . 
from 14*61 to 16.0 (p^ .005). Another set of counts from a session in 
which ve did some sentence-combining showed an average rise of +1.89 from 
11.01 to 12.90 on Kellogg Hunt*s Aluminum passage. 

These igains indicate that something is^ going right with our program, 
but they do little to indicate what is going right, and they do not tell 
whether a seven-week program shortchanges our students or 'whether a 
fifteen-week program with larger classes would benefit them significantly 

I 
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more. Before theorizing about what these gains may indicate, however, I 
would like to explain another leap ,in the dark with similarly puzzling results. 

After the first two. years of our seven«^eek course, we seemed agreed 
that lAiile seven weeks might be appropriate for some students, others needed 
a longer course. But which others? How many of them? And what sort of 
course? With no time to set up a new course and no new staff to teach it, 
I took on the task of finding a stop-gap measure to help the weakest students 
until we could decide how to set up a course really designed for them. X 
arranged for several groups of about ten students itach, who had entered 
with TSWE scores from 20-^9 (mean 23.78]^ to meet for an hour and a quarter 
one day a week for seven weeks before beginning the regular seven-week 
English 100 course. Under the supervision of a trained high school 

♦ - # 



teacher and two student interns who had worked with English 100, theae 
students were to practice sentence-eonbining using William Strong *8 text 
Sentence Coinbining . After this very minimal help, they were retested and 
sent on to English 100, but their average TSWE score^iihad risen to 32.78, 
a gain of 49.00. Compared to the full remedial sequences at Breland's 
schools (see Table 2) where the gains after one semester were •i-3.90, 
5.41, 4*1. 73, and 42.06, our students' gains seem quite impressive, though 
the fact that our students started further behind would mean that they 
should gain faster, y Two-thirds of them later passed English 100 while 
only one-third of a group with comparable scores who slipped past us or 
who could not attend the special help sessions passed English 100 } These 
facts are somewhat difficult to interpret because they could indicate the 
excellence of sentence-combining, the merits of tutorial sessions without 
real English department faculty, our students* readiness to grow, .11 
thes^ factors combined, or some other, perhaps non-academic, factors* The 
positive .results need some interpretation, for with such students, any 
growth is of value, and if growth is to be had' so easily, there may be 
something impeding growth in our usual treatment of these students. 

From e practical standpoint, then, what are we to make of all this? 
Surely the comparisons of TSWE scores do not indicate that the longer the 
course the less improvement occws, and they by no means prove that we 
could not do better — or et least as well — with e different course 
content or different instructional methods. I have come to two tentative 
conclusions, first, X suspect that a major unexplored variable is the 
developmiBntal potential of different groups of student writers. Psychologists 
find that pre-school children who have been environmentally deprived lend 
to make impressive immediete gains in compensatory education programs, but 
•that afterwards their geins ere slower. The middle of the road student 



vritera who enter college with scores in the 40-50 TSWE ruAge nay have an 
average, though, not e.uperlor, aptitudti which has developed normally after 
nonoal high school writing practice. }iy group of students with a nean of 
23*8 who rose so rapidly and some of those wi ^ > igher entrance scores may 
have average aptitude which was simply not ped in uigh school. One 

theoretical assumption underlying sentence-combining is that our students*- • 
underlying linguistic competence can b ^ released by exercises that allow them 
to use what they alreacf^ ktuMi a second assumption is that s^tactlc competence 
increases, with maturity* If both assumptions are cortect , then rapid incretoes 
in syntactic maturity or in usage skills among college students may partially 
result from their being exposed to writing almost for the first time. Their 
high schools have simply not developed their latent competence. If so> we 
need to be communicating better with the high schools, and we need to find 
out whether some of the students we consider poor writers are merely late 
bloomers. , 

}fy second set of conclusions and questions involves the complexity of 

analysing how pedagogic variables ^ontribute to writing, growth. The standard 

method for evaluating tf'variable is to run a controlled experiment of the sopt 

being done on the effects of sentence-combining. A number of studies using a 

control group and* an experimental sentence-combining group have found that thj^ 

sentence-combining groups progressed farther than the control groups. Since 

the two sets of TSWE results I have described were not part of designed 

experiments, the loose ends are obvious, but even the seemingly controlled 

sentence-combining experiments present problems of interpretation. Four 

recent sentence -combining experiments with college freshmen at Miami 

University, th^ University of North Dakota, the University of New Brunswick, 

7 

and Beaver College show a rather wide range of results (see Table 3) . Part 



oi, the evidence of writ4Ag grr^th among the experimental groups at these 
schools are the following gains in words per Trunltt ^O.TA, +1*48^ <(-4.25» 
dttd 45.30, 'The first three studies. were done on a large scale with control 
groups whose gains were only: -0.05, -4). 51, and 40. A6. Though the experi- 
mental groups seem superior, how are we to explain the difference between 
the Hiaml gain of only 40.74 and the New Brunswick gain of 44.25 or the. Be aye r 
College gain of 45.30? The New Brunswick group did nothing but sentence- 
conblning; the Beaver College sample was very small and was a two'-semester 
experiment. So sentence-combining is a complex pedagogical device which nay 
be used In a nun^er of ways for quite different kinds of students with 
potentially quite varied results • . 

Frank 0*Hare*s study of seventh graders used Hunt*s normative data to 

suggest that sentence-coiabining can sp^ed up normal development and result 

g 

In super-noratal achievement. Since we have no similar nOrns for college 
students, the results of sentence- combining are harder to Interpret at the 
college level. If the minimal or^niegative gains of the control groups at, ^ 
Klaml, North Dakota, and New Brunswick are taken as normal, then sentence- ' 
combining seems successful. But at Eastern Connecticut, we find gains in 
words per T-units smong students not exposed to sentence-combining; in one 
typical seven-week session, students raised their scores 41,39 — i.e . , 
more than the Miami experimental group, nt^arly as much as the North Dakota 
experimental group, and more than all three control groups, I sxispect that 
the control groups* progress should not be seen as normal at all and that 
their lack of success demonstrates the inefficiency — or possibly the 
retarding effect — of trying to teach writing to large classes viho spend 
a great deal of time reading, rather than writing essays. 

. Syntactic maturity, I suspect, may be achieved by a nutsbar of routes. 
The Eastern Connecticut students* gains in syntactic and usage skills probably 



both ve8uj.t from the very aaall classes (bne^ader for every seven to eight 
sti;(dent8)» constant feedback, and constant rewriting. The experimental and 
control groups at Miani, North Dakota, Nev Brunswick, and Beaver had,, 
respectively, 26, 21, 20 » and 20 students. Perhaps in large groups where 
feedback is less frequent, sentence-combining is a suitable way of practicing 
directed writing. The tttani' study , in fact, says that^t^ experimental groups 
did a great deal of comparing and contrasting student exercises while their 
teachers iBade> **extensive use of the blackboard, overhead projector, and 

handouts** ^ all ways of increasing feedback and intensifying student 

9 ^ 
participation in a large class. So, pethaps sentence-combining should, be 

viewed as a helpful device to overcome the effects of largb classes, rather 

than a necessary condition of success. Ve still have a great deal to learn 

about colleg^ students* syitax, about the forms and effects of sentence- 

eoodiiiiing, and about ita interaction with other variables such as class size, 

focus on reading essays, cjc kinds of students. And if we really want to 

understand syntactic maturity, we will have to replicate these expeiriments 

among different student groups and with different kinds of control groups, 

Berhaps, also, some of the East em* Connecticut students* gains can be 

attributed to our focus on the paragraph. If the syntactic successes of 

sentence-combining are attributable to intense focus on sentence syntax 

while the control groups spread their attention over whole essays, then it 

is understandable that our par agraph<^ri ting students should show sentence 

maturity gains n^re comparable to those of the sentence-combining groups 

than to those of the control groups. Because our students rewrite their 

paragraphs at least two and more often three or four times, they have the 

chance to scrutinize and alter their own sentenc^ss many times. If that 

process alone without further sentence exercises can produce the kind of 
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growth ve wo^ld like to see, then we should knov It. If some kinds of 
students — late-^loomers , for Instance, or le^s able students are 
' unable to inprove t)>eir syntactic and usage skills by plunging into the 
•ss^yi then ve ought to understand that too. 

The questions I am raising may have 'practical importance for the kind 
of decisions I have called leaps in the dark. If feedback, intensive . 
r^riting, and focus on levels smaller than the essay are the major variables 
for 1^ students » writing growth and if the same three variables — feedback , 
intensive rewriting, and focus on a smaller level — are key variables in 
the \ sentence-combining ruccesses, then we may want to think ahovt reducing 
class size — ^ven at khe cost of reducing course length. Ve ou^ht to be 
sceptical of the traditional formats which produce such unimpressive tSWE 
and syntactic maturity results. And we ought to recognize that ve know 
very little about how gxy>wth patterns vary with different kinds of students 
and different kinds of programs. ^ 
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Breland says the TSWE "discriminates best among students of roiatively 

low writing ability" (p. 25). 
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,,about how mabty of these students later passed English 1^0 and how many who 
should have be'e^ in this group did not pass English 100. After they took 
-English 100, we ^xe tested these 18 students who received extra help. By 
that time their TSWE scoreu had risen again to an average of 37.79 (or a 
gain of i-lA. 01) from their entering scores, but unfortunately this se:ond, 
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post-English 100, test administration used the same TSWE form they had 
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second increase came from test familiarity. 
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Table 1 
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Ente\rlng 
SAT-V 


Entering 
TSWE 


« 

« 

SD 


Post-course 

TSWE 


i 

\ 

SD 


. Average 
First Course 
V Increase 
on TSWE 


ECSC, English 100 
n - U7 \ 


39.7 


' 40.21 

♦ 


11.71 

# 


44.79 


11.45 


+4.57 

• 


Collage P 
n • 67 


45.5 


47.87 


7.05 


46.25 


' 8.99 


-1.62 


College Q / * 
n -112^ 

♦ 


AA.l 


45.20 


8.71 


46.68 


8.55 


+1.48 

« 


♦ 

College R 

(Sequence #1) 
n " 62 , 


51.2 


56.21 


4.40 


57.13 


« 

3.48 ' 


•♦0.92 


« 

College R 

(S(>qui>nce #2) 
n - 152 


51.2 


51.64 


6.22 


53.32 

/ 


5.87 


+1.68 


College S 
n - 96 


42.3 


43.97 


8.78 


46.45 


« 

8.76 


+2.48 


HCSC students In A3-47 


TSWE range 


47.21 




49.87 




+2.68 

* 


ECSC Htmlcnts in 50-59 


TSWE range 


53.33 
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+1.07 



Table 2 





Entering 
TSWE . 


Post-course 
TSWE 


Average 
First Course 
XSWE gain 


ECSC 
remedial 
help session 


23.78 


32.78 


+9.00 


College P 
« - 50 


29.56 


33.46 


+3.90 


College Q 
n • 81 


33.65 


39.06 


+5.41 


College R 
n i? 30 


39.90 


41.63 


+1.73 


College S 
n » 77 


32.06 


34. iO 


+2.06 



Table ^ 
Words Per T-Unit 


n « Pre-test SD 


Post-test SD Gain 


Sentence- 
Confining 
Experimental 

? 


Beaver College (2 semesters) 14 17.68 

MLaml Utilvexslty (1 senester) 151 15.31 2.59 

U« of North Dakota (1 semester) 14.22 

U. of New Brunswick (6 wks) 30 13.77 2.76 


22.98 +5.30 

16.05 2.92, 40.74 

. 15.70 +1.A8 

18.02 4.24 +4.25 


Control or 
Nonf-Expe rlment al 
Groups 


Eastern Conn. State College (7 weeks) 117 14.61 3.99 
Miami University (1 semester) 1^9 15.00 2.80 

U. of North Dakota (1 semester) 13.99 

U. of New Brunswick (6 wks) 30 14.54 3.10 


16.00 5.26 ~ +1.39 
14.95 2.61 -0.05 
13.48 -0.51 

15.01 2.73 .40.46 
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